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For “The Friend.” 
John Finch Marsh. 
ontinued from page 34., 
4 m diary. 
ot “Whitechapel, 10th mo., 1816. 
Some account of a short visit to Southamp- 
on and the Isle of Wight. 


strengthen the minds of these preciously-vis- 
ited, exercised little ones, according to that 
ability which may be given. The mind thus 
engaged, if careful not to move beyond pre- 
sent ability, if careful to attend to right feel- 
ing, need not be afraid, while thus-preserved 
in the simplicity and humility, of expressing 
anything that would be likely to bring forth 
anything like unripe fruit, or an untimely 
birth ; but would, I believe, if faithful in at- 
tending to the pointings of Truth in the in- 
ward parts, be made instrumental in different 
and many ways, to gather the children and 
people—to strengthen the brethren and sis- 
ters. 

We spent the remaining part of the day 
pleasantly ; went to Netley Abbey to see those 
ancient and interesting ruins; the scenery 
of country and water from the spot and 
about Southampton exceeding beautiful. Got 
back in the evening in time to meet our young 


Early on Third-day morning, 17th of 9th|friend Edmund Janson, who had been ona 
no., 1816, left London by coach for South-}visit at J.S.’s at Shaftesbury, and agreeable 
ympton, and arrived there about six o’clock.|to appointment met me here in order to ac- 
pilacd at the George Inn. I have good rea-|company me to the island. We supped at 


¥ 


after retiring to bed, it being a season of 


f the Lord, and under an humbling sense 
hereof was sweetly bowed in supplication. 
slept comfortably, and awoke in the morning 
nuch refreshed ; walked a little before break- 
ast. At eleven went to meeting, sat with a 
rery small company, and expressed a little 
yy way of encouragement. Here I met with 
ohn Barclay, who kindly engaged to meet 
ne in the afternoon at W. W.’s, at whose 
20use I dined, to walk with me. I was pleased 
vith his company, and presently found him 
m amiable, interesting companion; his mind 
vidently appears impressed with much seri- 
pUSNess, a seriousness accompanied with a 
olemn sweetness. I esteem it a privilege 
ny lot was cast so as to meet with him. He 
been much the pleasant companion of my 
hts since my return; my heart has re- 
ed on his account, and been comforted in 

belief that he is bowing with fear and 
nility under the forming hand of the Lord. 
y heart longs for his encouragement, and 
iat he may continue to be preserved ina 
fatchful, humble frame, that so none of the 

ny hindering, hurtful things that are in the 
id may be permitted in any degree to 
trnet his progress in that path in which I 
lieve the feet of his mind are sweetly turned. 
thow delightful and encouraging in passing 
ng to meet with those young in years con- 
ed to remember their Creator in the days 
sir youth. My heart, yea all that is 
Mn me, is at times made to rejoice over 
as these, and tenderly and affectionately 
3 their encouragement and growth in 


fay 1 be so preserved on the watch as to 
20 opportunity of doing what my hands 
0 do, and endeavoring to encourage and 


on to remember that evening, both before|W. W.’s. 


19th. After breakfast our young friend 


ae favor, my soul tasted of the goodness|J. B. met us and accompanied us to Netley 


Abbey ; spent the morning pleasantly to- 
gether, stopped at a neat, quiet house on our 
return, and, taking a light meal, got back in 
time for the packet, when, parting with dear 
J. B., went on board between three and four, 
and afier a pleasant sail with agreeable com- 
pany, lauded at Cowes about six, took some 
tea, and walked to Newport in the dark. 

[Here follows an account of their brief walk- 
ing excursion on the island, and of his return 
to Whitechapel on the 23rd. 

It is to be regretted that nothing more 
than a few scattered memorandums can be 
found during the interesting period of his 
early life, so that there appears to be no re- 
cord concerning the happy event of his mar- 
riage, which took place in the year 1819.] 

1821, 12th mo., Ist. Afver reading the 6th 
chapter of Daniel in the morning, this lan- 
guage seemed pleasantly impressed on my 
mind—‘The same Lord over all is rich unto 
all that call upon Him.’ In the afternoon had 
a short time of retirement in my chamber. 

1823, lst mo. Ist. Last evening, at the close 
of an eventful year, my mind favored with 
the overshadowing of good; and to day the 
secret breathing of it hath been tbat the words 
of my mouth and the meditation of my heart 
may be more acceptable in the Divine sight 
for the future than of’ late they have been. 

[Near the close of a long visit to relatives 
at Warwick, he mentions, ] 

1831, 11th mo. 27th. We attended War- 
wick meeting morning and afternoon, My 
dear wife and self appeared in testimony in 
the morning. In the afternoon broke up 
meeting too soon, which was a cause of much 


my dear Hannah was not quite clear of some 
in that little company, and came away bur- 
dened. Oh! what sorrow and regret I felt! 

1839, 2nd mo. 9th. [Being on a visit at 
Rochester] I called on a medical man, having 
felt my mind secretly attracted towards him 
in love; I found him at home. We had a 
sweet little time together, much to my satis- 
faction, and I trust to our mutual comfort and 
strengthening. I believe him to be a valu- 
able character, one whose mind has often been 
previously visited, humbled and contrited, 
under a sense of the goodness and mercy of 
the Lord towards him, and which I believe 
has followed him from his youth up, and con- 
tinues to follow him. May he be preserved 
humble and watchful! O the preciousness of 
the love of our Heavenly Father, shed abroad 
in the hearts of the children of men ! 

7th mo. 24th. I attended the interment of 
the remains of dear Eliza Bell, of Croydon. 
Her dear bereaved husband seemed preserved 
in much calmness, and was strengthened to 
express a few words sweetly at the grave side. 
There were several communications in the 
meeting, and some supplications. I am of 
the mind, that more silence, and fewer words 
would have been more profitable and edify- 
ing. I incline to think if there was more in- 
wardness and watchfulness, that there would 
be less of the feeling of excitement experi- 
enced by those who may at times have to 
minister, that it is to be feared, is often the 
case on such occasions. 

[Whilst holding a minute, liberating both 
my parents for service in Croydon, during 
which time they had nearly 50 sittings with 
Friends, also sittings in nearly 60 families not 
Friends. ] 

1840, ist mo. 26th, First-day. Very poor, 
and stripped of the feeling of good, and of 
any qualification or fitness for the important 
engagement in prospect [among our neigh- 
bors]. P. B., R. B., H. D., and Brother S. 
H. L. took tea with us, they being appointed 
by the monthly meeting to confer with and as- 
sist usin making the way for our visits. After 
tea we had a comfortable, strengthening and 
encouraging time together. R. B. appeared 
in supplication.” 

“29th. We are proceeding, I trust, safely 
and peacefully in our engagement; oftentimes 
comforted with a feeling of sweet fellowship 
of spirit in the company of the humble in 
heart, in our visits. And I think I may ac- 
knowledge that gratitude has often been the 
covering of our minds for the help which has 
from time to time been afforded to our own 
humbling admiration, so that we are abun- 
dantly compensated-for the humiliating and 
proving seasons we are often introduced into, 

3rd mo. 15th, First-day. Felt something 
towards an individual who attended our meet- 
ing in the afternoon (not in membership with 
us), at the close of which I found it safest for 


uneasiness to my poor mind the remainder of|me to seek an opportunity with him, which 


the evening, 


&c., having reason to believe that|I did by walking a little way with him, much 
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to the peace of my own mind, and I believe 
to the comfort of his. He parted sweetly 
from me, expressing the desire the Lord might 
be with me. He was at meeting also in the 
morning. I think his words were, “The Lord 
be with thee.” 

Myself and wife attended the marriage of 
and We dined at the house ; a 
large company. The want of simplicity at 
the dinner table, as also in the appearance of 
some as respects dress, was affecting to wit- 
ness. Oh the sorrowful departure in this our 
day, in so many ways, from the simplicity 
which the Truth leads into, and would lead 
into, was there but an individual faithfulness 
in yielding to the dictates thereof—its pure 
teaching and guiding. 

I attended the marriage of and ——, 
and appeared in testimony. On going into 
the room afterwards to speak with the bride 
and bridegroom, &c., I was concerned to see 
such a display of flowers, so many having a 
nosegay in their hands. Alas! how many 
deviations there are in the present day from 
the simplicity which the Truth would lead all 
into, was there but a willingness to yield to its 
simple leadings and guidings. No one per- 
haps can enjoy the sight of flowers more than 
myself, and I believe it an allowable pleasure 
for us all; but the display of them on this 
occasion, and in this way, does not feel com- 
fortable to me, neither do I thing it right. 
Also it appears the practice of many Friends 
now-a-days to ornament their dishes brought 
to table, with flowers, which does not appear 
to me consistent in us so to do.” 

(To be continued.) 


oe ee 
For * The Friend.” 
Indian Affairs, 


(Continued from page 384.) 


By Thos. Cloud, of the Seminoles. 


“The Seminoles are still making commend- 
able improvement in the advancement of every 
thing that tends to a higher degree of civil- 
ization. During the past year they have built 
two churches, and one school room in con- 
nection with one of the churches, of stone; 
have enlarged their farms, set out many orch- 
ards, and new buildings are seen going up in 
all parts of the nation. This year there will 
be many more acres put under cultivation 
than formerly. There are five district schools 
in operation, They have not been as well 
attended as formerly, arising from differences 
between the agent and the people, in not em- 
ploying teachers satisfactory to the people, but 
there is a proposed change of the system, which 
if carried out will give the control of the schools 
to the people themselves, and their interest 
will be awakened in them, and we hope for 
better results. The mission school heretofore 
in operation, is closed, and has been for more 
than a year, and will from what we learn, be 
discontinued, but there will probably be a 
boarding school established by the Seminoles 
of a higher grade than heretofore. 

The Seminoles have under cultivation about 
10,000 acres ; they raised, according to the last 
census, 200,000 bushels of corn, 6,000 of pota- 
toes, 200 of rice, and annually put up 1,000 
tons of hay; they have 3,000 head of horses 
15,000 head of cattle, and 30,000 head of hogs, 
are introducing improved stock of all kinds 
and the best of agricultural implements. The 
population of the nation in October last was 
2,500, and they are increasing in numbers,” 
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By L. Flint, of the Eastern Shawnees. 


“Most of you are aware of the fact that the 
Eastern Shawnees and five other small tribes 
are located in the northeast corner of our 
Territory, bounded on two sides by the States 
of Kansas and Missouri, and on the other two 
sides by the Cherokee Nation. These States, 
as well as the Cherokee Nation, have laws to 
prevent the commission of crimes, wltle we, 
the Eastern Shawnees, have no written laws 
of any kind; and the fact that we get along 
so peaceably among ourselves, as well as with 
others, has always seemed strange. But we 
might ‘account for it in this way: Now the 
Shawnees, while they are but few, entertain 
great respect and veneration for their chiefs, 
so much so that his word is to the Shawnees 
very much as written laws are to other na 
tions. Besides this, it is made his principal 
duty to call the people together from time to 
time, and to advise and encourage them to be 
industrious, honest, kind, and loving toward 
all men.” 


By E. H. Black, of the Confederated Peorias, &c. 


“Mr. President, Friends and Brothers: In 
accordance with a resolution adopted at the 
present session of the General Council, I have 
to say that the condition of the Confederate 
Peorias, &c., is very good at present. As an 
agricultural people they are very successful. 
They are industrious, striving hard every year 
to raise all the grain and vegetables they can 
for home consumption, and in most cases very 
successful ; they have every year enough, and 
surplus grain to sell. They take a great in- 
terest in this branch of industry, more than 
any other, because of the profits to be derived 
from that source. 

And they are not neglectful ofraising stock. 
They 
cattle, horses and hogs, which they take pride 
in raising. 

They have greatly interested themselves in 
setting out fruit trees of every description on 
their farms, and it is to be hoped that in a few 
years they will have good orchards and fruit 
in abundance. They have not fallen back in 
the least, in their industrial pursuits, ever 
since their removal to this Territory, but have 
been improving every year. They live in log 
and frame houses, neatly built, have good 
barns and pastures for their stock, and the 
farming implements used are of the latest 
improvements. 

The Peorias have had one good school in 
successful operation, but parents moving to 
different sections of the reserve, away from 
the neighborhood school house, the pupils 
have been reduced to a small number, and on 
that account the school has been suspended 
for some time, but only until a boarding 
school can be located near the central point 
of the settlements, so that all the children can 
be accommodated ; the school will then go on 
as usual. But still our Sunday school is in 
operation, where men, women and children 
spend their time for a few hours in this reli- 
gious exercise every Sunday, and it is doing 
much good amongst old and young. 

The Peorias are a quiet and peaceable peo- 
ple, living in peace with all the neighboring 
tribes and the whites.” 


By John W. Greyeyes, of the Wyandotts, 


have introduced some fine breeds of 


by the government of the United States, fro 
the Seneca tribe in A. D. 1867. This county 
is well adapted to raising grains of vario 
sorts, and the people are endeavoring to op 
out farms, building houses, &c. The dry self 
son of the last year was to their disadva 
tage in raising enough to supply fully the 
wants, but at the present many have sow 
wheat, which is now growing and very pr 
mising. Many have, in the last year, p 
out orchards, and are putting out more th 
spring. The Wyandotts have for many yea 
abandoned the hunting of game for their li 
ing. Many of them are now well experience 
farmers, and are in the position that by co 
tinuing their industry they will in a year ¢ 
two be again comfortably fixed with home 
They have horses, cattle, hogs, and oth 
stock sufficient to start for well todo. The 
have opened in ‘cultivation, about six hundr¢ 
acres in all; their number of acres in improv 
ments runs from three to forty acres; and 
every thing the indications are favorable 
our people for improvement in their presey 
condition. And as there are prospects for rj} 
ceiving more money from the governmen 
when so done, this will enable many to e 
large these comforts. On last fall they ere 
ed a fine church building for the Methodii 
denomination, to which some fifty or sixt 
members belong, who have preaching oneve 
Sabbath day. Inthe Wyandott reserve the 
is instituted one mission school specially fe 
the benefit of the Wyandott, Shawnee anjj 
Seneca children, which is carried on by thi 
Friends or Quakers, and, I believe, assiste 
by government, and at this school there aw 
about eighty scholars attending, and averag 
ing in the year around an attendance of abou} 
fty.” ; 
By Francis King, of the Ottawas. 

“Tt is now five years since we settled a 
our present reserve, and considering the sho 
ness of the time, we are in a prosperous co 
dition. Upon our arrival here we went abou 
planting orchards of the choicest fruits to t 
had, and this spring the prospects for frujf 
are promising. We have heretofore had 
pay out a great deal of money for flour, buy 
last autumn we sowed about one bundrej 
acres of wheat, which now promises well, anll 
which we think will be the means of savinj} 
to us considerable money. 

With these facts in view, we have reaso 
to believe that next fall and winter our hom 
comforts will be very sensibly enhanced. A | 
regards our interest in stock raising, I may 
say We spare no pains in improving our stocl | 
but more particularly cattle and hogs. Th} 
implements of agriculture used are of the laf 
est patents. The moral character of our peq 
ple has improved greatly, but more particu 
larly during the last year. The Ottawas a 
strictly temperate in their habits, abstainin 
from all intoxicating drinks. We labor harj 
through the week, and on Sundays attend oul) 
place of worship, where we invoke Diving 
aid in our improvement spiritually as well a 
temporally. We have one mission school iff 
successful operation, satisfagtory to all, an 
where the children are not only taught th 
rudiments of an English education, but als} 
the doctrines of religion. Sunday school 
also taught regularly, which is no less a sourc#} 
of great good. In this connection I can sa: 


“The Wyandott tribe are situated at the|the Ottawas have the Bible and hymns trans 


head of Grand river, owning 


there twenty/lated into their own language, which the 
thousand acres of land, purchased for them/read and understand.” 


bint 
/ 7 / 
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By Wacamo, of the Sacs and Foxes. 


“About four years ago we visited and ex- 
mined some lands in this Territory in com- 
any with three commissioners. They show- 
J us the country, marked it off, showed us 
ae lines, and told us this was ours. We came, 
sccupied it, and commenced work, when in a 
10rt time we were told we were on Muscogee 
il. his caused many of us to remove and 
ymmence anew a second time; but now, for 
ie first time in many years, we are feel- 
ig as if we were at home again. We've 
mmenced farms and homes, and are push- 
g ahead as fast as we can every year. We 
uve a very good and commodious school 
guse built of bricks. In our last treaty 
0,000 were set apart for the purpose of 
lilding this house, which fact will give you 
me idea of this school house. We appro- 
‘jate annually $5,000 for the support of the 
hool. We have a national saw and grist 
ill, and have commenced to build log houses, 
mething we have never done before. When 
e first procured our mill it was operated by 
hite men, but now itis operated by our half- 
reed and full-blood Indians. We also have a 
acksmith who is a half-breed Indian, and who 
9e8 all our blacksmithing. The number of 
res in cultivation Ido not know. There is 
fty acres of corn at the school, ten acres of 
uts, and ten acres of wheat, all looking pro- 
sing and most of which was planted and is 
ing tended in part by the pupils in school. 
he number of stock in the tribe I do not 
a0w; nearly all have horses, hogs and cattle. 
ere has been five hundred fruit trees planted 
is year, each family planting from ten to 
een. We have always respected the advice 
our great father, and indeed will hear good 
lvice trom any body.” 


By Black Beaver, of the Delawares. 


“Mr. President: Long years ago the Dela- 
ares were acknowledged the oldest in the 
otherhood of tribes, and I am therefore 
eased to meet and talk with so many 
hom I regard as grandchildren. The Dela- 
jares have melted away to but a few souls, 
obably seventy on the Washita—the re- 
lainder having confederated with the Chero- 
es. This remnant of a once proud tribe, 
e endeavoring, like others, to learn the art 
the culture of the soil, but heretofore a 
reat hindrance has been lack of implements. 
year ago each family planted a few peach 
ses, while during the present season some 
ve planted apples, pears and cherries. I 
anted one hundred fruit trees this season, I 
0 planted one hundred and two acres of oats 
d one hundred and twenty-five acres of corn 
fore starting to this session of the Council. 
suppose the entire number of acres in culti- 
‘tion is about five hundred and fifty. We 
ive six children in school. 


it 3 


one, but attend only to their own affairs. 
ney fear to do wrong, and desire only that 
lich is right. This is all I have to say.” 
(T6 be continued.) 


‘he world expects more from Friends, than 
m other people, because you profess more. 
refore you should be more just than others 
our words and dealings; more righteous, 
y and pure in your lives and conversations ; 


Selected. 


Light to the Blind, 


Before beginning this daily duty Graefe 
visits some sixty patients in his clinic, and 


: Many who are suffering from severe afflic-| senerally sees them again about six o’clock 
tion of the eyes will remember the sorrow |jn the evening. It is needless to say that 


with which they learned of the death of the 
famous Graefe, of Berlin, who, though a young 
man at the time of his demise a few years ago, 
had gained a world-wide reputation in his 
specialty. It would seem that his mantlé has 
fallen on another of the same name—a cousin 
—who is rapidly becoming known in the 
medical world of Germany as the “ second 
Graefe.” And in a period when affections of 
the eye are so common, we believe a short 
account of this rising benefactor of his race 
will be acceptable. 

Alfred Graefe, born in 1830, and now pro- 
prietor of an extensive eye-infirmary in the 
old University town of Halle, in Saxony, was 
for a time the diligent pupil, and then the 
zealous assistant, of his cousin in the far- 
famed “ Hye Clinic” of Berlin. In this posi- 
tion he became a skilful and confident ope- 
rator, and distinguished himself to such an 
extent among German oculists that on the 
sudden death of his chief he was generally 
regarded as the legitimate successor to the 
place of this cousin and namesake. In the 
meantime, however, he had acquired a repu- 
tation which gained for him the chair of oph- 
thalmic surgery in the University of Halle, 
where he had become quite distinguished for 
successful operations for the removal of cata- 
racts from the eye. He preferred, therefore, 
to remain in Halle, where he soon founded an 
institution for treatment of the eye on the 
model of the one where he had earned his 
fame in Berlin. 

This institution of Graefe is rapidly be¢om- 
ing the Mecca of those whose sight is threat- 
ened, and twice he has already been obliged 
to enlarge his accommodations for the numer- 
ous patients whose afflictions are so sensitive 
and delicate as to require them to be in his 
private hospital, or “ Hye Clinic,” as the Ger- 
mans prefer to call it. The actual labor and 
practical activity of the man is marvellous. 
Besides his regular practice and the lectures 
in the University, the traditional midnight 


this terrible strain frequently so exhausts 
him that he returns to his domestic fireside 
entirely worn out, and then his favorite re- 
laxation is found on the back of his horse, 
which bears him to the friendly surroundings 
of the old city and the beneficent charms of 
quiet nature along the stream and in the 
forest. 

A few words may be acceptable in regard , 
to the nature of an operation which the writer 
of this article now remembers but too vividly 
as the terror of his childhood during a trying 
affliction, but which now, thanks to such no- 
ble men as Graefe, is robbed of half its agony, 
if not, indeed, of almost all. The- days of 
tedious operations or removal by vitriol are 
past; the work is now done so quickly, and 
often painlessly, that the suffering is almost 
entirely in the anticipation, so that chloroform 
is only used for those who cannot trust to the 
steadiness of their nerves. The object of the 
operation is to remove a turbid and opaque 
lens from the axis of light, that this may 
again reach the retina and bear the image of 
external objects. This lens is either to be 
entirely removed from the eye, or to be so 
handled that it may be absorbed. The ope- 
ration now generally consists of a perforation 
of the cornea, which makes the total removal 
of the opaque lens possible. 

The incision of a skilful operator seldom 
lasts more than thirty seconds, and gives no 
more pain than the cut of an ordinary razor ; 
the removal of the lens is effected by a care- 
ful pressure, and is not very painful. The 
test is then made, and the patient is de- 
lighted to find after a successful operation, 
that he can count the fingers that have per- 
formed it. This, however, must last but for 
a moment, as the eye must be protected from 
the light while in the process of natural heal- 
ing, which may be accomplished in four or 
five days. But during this period the great- 
est care is necessary, for the slightest pressure 
may cause the water which nature supplies 


lamp finds him working at the manuscript of|for'a new lens to be exuded, in which case 


his numerous articles on his specialty in the 
medical journals; and he even finds time to 
write in a popular vein for the benefit of the 
people at large, a great many of whom in 
Germany suffer from affections of the eye, 
brought on, it is now believed, by injudicious 
use of the organ in the public schools. 

The actual extent of his practical labors 
may be judged from the statistics. He is 
famous for the removal of cataracts, of which 
during the past year he has treated about one 
hundred and fifty due to old age, and two 
hundred from the ordinary causes, to say 
nothing of the many for strabismus, or squint- 
ing. He counted twelve hundred important 
operations last year, and treated, in all, about 
four thousand cases. During his hours of 
consultation and operation—from nine till 
one—his house is besieged by a suffering 
crowd with bandaged eyes, and while his 
waiting-rooms are crowded, a line of carriages 
is standing before his door, The most affect- 
ing sight among his visitors, are the many 
children of tender age brought by parepts 
whose hearts anxiously beat for their little 
ones, and frequently suffer the keenest pangs 


at your lives and conversations may|to learn the danger of the malady and pro- 
sach.— Epistle of Geo. Fox to Friends, 1679. |bable loss of sight for life. 


the sight is nearly always irreparably lost. 
The patient must therefore lie quietly on the 
back, and neither speak, nor cough, nor sneeze, 
medical appliances aiding to suppress this lat- 
ter. Even in sleep it is not well to leave the 
patient alone, for a careless rubbing of the ~ 
itching eye destroys the sight forever. 

When the wound is healed, the eye requires 
great care and the use of so-called cataract- 
glasses for some time, until it is completely 
restored. But the world is indebted to such 
men as Graefe for modern improvements in 
the delicate operation which now makes suc- 
cess the rule and failure the exception.— W. 
Wells. 


Skimming. the Seine-—Of all the things in 
the world which appear utterly worthless are 
soap-suds, Mr. Simmonds takes a different 
view. He tells us that “soap-suds as a stim- 
ulant of vegetable life cannot be too highly 
appreciated.” We cannot go into his argu- 
ments on the great value of soap-suds, and it 
is sufficient to say that when poured out as a 
manure they are of prodigious efficacy. The 
French who are up to everything in the 
chemical line, have taken a proper view of 
the value of soap-suds. Whether from pri- 
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vate dwellings in Paris, or from the barges of|Hence it becomes highly important, that all 


the blanchisseuses, the Seine must have a good 
deal of soap floating about in a wasteful kind 
of way, to say nothing of the greasy pollution 
from dead dogs and cats. There was a for- 
tune. if properly looked after. An enterpris- 
ing firm, fortified by the authority of the pre. 
fect, determined to begin a system of skim- 
ming the Seine. You would imagine it was 
a nonsensical idea. Quite a mistake. By 
uniting the skimmings of the river with the 
offal from hospitals, the firm is able by the 
aid of chemistry, steam and cookery, to fatten 
3,000 pigs, and to produce annually 500,000 
pounds of soap. Let England touch that if it 
can. Can any one mention a town in, Great 
Britain where the most valuable products are 
not senselessly floated off down the gutters 
and sewers. never more to be of use to human 
beings ?—Chambers’ Journal. 


A happy Old Age.—A fine old man, only mel- 
lowed by time, only made charitable by hard 
experiences, with the harvest of a wise career 
garnered all about him, with the love which 
he has won now alight to his eyes and a guide 
to his feet, with the respect which without 
command is cheerfully yielded, with his heart 
halved between heaven and earth, between 
those who remain and those who have gone 
before, sweeter and more lovable for his sim- 
plicity and partial helplessness, affection’s 
pensioner, love’s creditor, with a rich estate 
in the tender gratitude of all about him—such 
an old man, an ancestor still abiding, a founder 
who may contemplate the actual, fair exten- 
sion of his line, is such a consummation of life’s 
best and most honorable purposes that gallant 
youth, even in its morning arrogance, may 
well study it and seekin turn to winit. Even 
in this world we reap that which we have 
sown. The ruin and the desolation may be 
consummate at noonday, just as the average 
life of man, which should probably be a cen- 
tury, is hardly a third of it. Old age need 
not bring with it that for which we fear it— 
loneliness, ennui, peevishness, the general 
absence of all that makes an abiding here 
desirable, but the precaution against such 
weary doom must begin with the morning, 
out of which will come the evening issues. 
Nobody who is wise forgets to make provi- 
sion for material wants which will survive 
the arm’s strength and the mind’s cunning ; 
why may we not educate head and heart in 
habits which will survive much decay and 
operate by their own inherent force, even 
after our will has grown feeble and our judg- 
ment untrustworthy ? Though we may seem 
to go on by a kind of mechanical momentum, 
yet the credit of it as well as the benefit of it 
will be ours, since it will have had its origin 
in our Own wise provision and forethought. 
—N. Y. Tribune. 


EI EE SO) 

It is a circumstance worthy of observation, 
that the discipline of our Society can never 
be faithfully administered, where the peculiar 
testimonies are not maintained. A neglect 
of any one of these testimonies, whether it be 
as regards plainness in dress, address, or man- 
ner of living ; the known scruples of Friends 
against wars, oaths, a hireling ministry, mode- 
ration in trade and business, or the due atten- 
dance of our meetings for Divine worship, 
necessarily disqualifies a person for labor- 
ing to reclaim those who may have violated 
the rules of the Society in other particulars. 


those who are actively engaged in the affairs 
of the church, should exercise a watchful care 
over their own conduct and that of their fam- 
ilies, that as far as lies in their power, no occa- 
sion of reproach may be brought upon the 
high profession we make of being the self- 
denying followers of Jesus Christ. And as 
we believe the discipline to have been insti- 
tuted in the wisdom, and under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, and founded upon the re- 
storing love of the gospel, so nothing short 
of the influence of a degree of the same diving 
Spirit, can qualify for duly administering it. 


Thomas Story, at a meeting held at Fair- 
field, Connecticut, in the year 1702, spoke| 
after this manner: That no name of distinc- 
tion or contempt, among men, of their own 
inventing, through ignorance or envy, would 
stand any of us in stead at the last day; no- 
thing would do then but the name, virtue and 
power of the Lord of life, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the quickening spirit, and to have life 
eternal by Him: that we shall not be asked 
in that day, whether we had been named or 
called, Papists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
Independents, Baptists, Quakers, or by any 
other name of that kind; but, “ What have 
been thy thoughts, words and deeds in life ? 
How hast thou lived? Hast thou done unto 
all men as thou wouldst they should have 
done unto thee.” + 


We should cherish that state of mind in 
which we may be best prepared to perceive 
the warnings, and checks of God’s Holy Spirit. 
What should we do without them? We ought 
to watch that we may never do any thing, or 
go anywhere, that may have the effect of rob- 
bing us of tenderness of spirit, or blind our 
sensibilities to this influence. If this sense 
were duly cherished by our young Friends, 
they would not be found at places of. diver- 
sion. Limits, as to recreation and amusement, 
are to be known by attending to the reproo’s 
of the Spirit. The religion of the cross of 
Christ is not intended to rob us of the true 
happiness of life, but blessed is the man who 
feels that God Almighty does set bounds to 
our amusements. 


There is no other name by which any of us 
can be saved, but Jesus Christ. Let us labor 
to get into his name, for he hath promised, 
that where two or three are gathered together 
in his name, he will be in the midst of them. 
And he will make his promise good unto all 
them that are truly concerned to labor to get, 
through all the opposition that stands in their | 
way, that so they may get into the name, 
spirit and power of Christ, and witness him to 
be as a place of broad rivers unto them.— Mary | 
Lamley. ; 


“ When the rays of this world’s prosperity 
are around us, and there are no clouds of 
earthly sorrow to mar our earthly enjoy- 
ments, we may feel secure in them and be 
tempted to take up our rest in temporal 
gratifications, but, we should remember tha 
it has been recorded in Holy Writ, that in 
this world we have no ‘ continuing city.’” 


When we have missed our way through 
disobedience, we must know a fresh dispen- 
sation of repentance and amendment of life, 
through the power of the Holy Spirit in the 


,heart.— Thos. Scattergood. | 


From “The British Friend.” 


Hannah Bellows. 
Hannah Bellows was the wife of William L 


Bellows, of Gloucester [England]. She w: 
also the daughter of John Stickland, of Ware- 
ham, Dorset, a local preacher among the Wes- 
leyan Methodists. Very early in life she man 
ifested a love for serious things ; and whe 
she was about 20 years of age, a religious 
awakening at Salisbury became the means 0 
her seeking in earnest, and finding the forgive: 
ness of her sins through living faith in Christ, 
Not content, however, as too many have been 
to loiter or sit down in a false rest after at 
taining to this measure of life, she was co 
cerned to pressonward, through many inwar¢ 
baptisms and outward tribulations, to that 
fuller victory over the fallen nature, the very 
possibility of which is doubted by many, an 
was permitted to witness, through close fol 
lowing her Divine Master, a state of establish: 
ment in the truth which rendered her a bles- 
sing to others. Her gift in prayer was 
markable, and she became a Class leader amo} 
the Methodists ; though she often found her- 
self restrained by the unerring Head of the 
Church, from either speaking too freely her- 
self, or encouraging others so to speak of pri. 
vate religious experience. At such times she 
was in the practice of commencing by sitting 
down in silence; and frequently, in after life, 
recurred to these seasons as having been esp 
cially owned by the Master of Assemblies 
the refreshing of those present. In the revivs 
at Salisbury, already mentioned, the ti 
which she had felt most eminently et 


her own soul, was one in which the entir 
congregation had been drawn into solem 
silence. 

Hannah Stickland further felt that mam 
was sometimes put too prominently forward 
in things relating to God—among some oj 
those whomshe so much loved, and with whom 
her religious lot had been cast. She was ma 
ried in 1827, and soon after became acquaint- 
ed with the late William and Anna Forster, 
of Bradpole. The sweetness and simplicit, y 
of their spirit left a favorable impression or 
her mind, inclining her to look toward the 
Society of Friends, and to examine its princi 
ples. She was several times at Bradpole be 
tore her removal to Cornwall, which was 
about the year 1829. 

A visit from Stephen Grellett to that county 
was made the means of great encouragement 
to Hannah Bellows to take up the cross thaj 
lay in her way in the adoption of the plain 
language, as well asin her apparel. Her dress 
had for many years been marked by a degre¢ 
of nonconformity with the fashions of th 
world; but to dress asa Friend would mak 
this yet more marked. Stephen Grellett’ 
message of counsel now sunk deep into he 
heart “to give up fully that which was foi 
the hammer and for the fire; and the soone: 
the better.” She was again enabled to wit 
the victory over self, by faith in and obedi 
ence to the voice of the Spirit of God in ty 
secret of her soul. 4 

While living at Liskeard’she began regu 


f 
i) 
” 


* That faith in Christ, which is living, is His ow! 
gift; and is only bestowed on those who submit to th 
convicting and converting power of His Holy Spi 
These are they who experience the truth of the A 
tle’s declaration: “If we walk in the Light, as 
in the Light we have fellowship one with another, an 
ae blood of Jesus Christ, His Son, cleanseth us ri 
all sin. Heo 
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rly to attend Friends’ meetings. Having 
scasion to make a journey into Dorsetshire, 
here she would be among her old friends, 
1e Wesleyans, she felt it a close trial, as she 
ust now appear peculiar in their eyes; but 
‘e who makes rough places smooth and 
rooked places straight, had paved the way 
r her. The prospect of using the plain lan- 
uage to one individual with whom she had 
een very intimate, was especially trying to 
er: but the first words this good woman 
lid to her as they met, were, “ Now my dear, 
> say thee and thou to me; for J dearly like 
cople to carry out their principles.” Simple as 
lis incident may appear to many, yet to 
10se who have had to go through a similar 
‘ial it will not be without weight. 

Hannah Bellows often looked * back with 
leasure to her fellowship with the Methodists. 
he said there was much that was precious 
nd of pure gold among them; and she felt 
hat in leaving them she could give up “none 
f the gold.” 

From Liskeard she removed to Tavistock, 
nd while residing there became a member of 
he Society of Friends, being admitted at the 
ame time with her husband and children. 

For sixty years out of her long term of 
ighty, Hannah Bellows so lived as to exem- 
lify the text, ‘“The work of righteousness 
hall be peace, and the effect of righteousness 
uietness and assurance forever.” Crowned 
vith a humility that did not permit her even 
o suspect any worth in herself, few were more 
ruly honored. While unwearied in her efforts 
or the good of others, she often wondered 
vhy her life should be prolonged, as she felt 
f so little use. 

In middle life she had many trials—loss of 
hildren, reverses, and changes of home; but 
i] were borne without murmuring. Again 
nd again she leaned so firmly on the ever- 
asting arm for support, that she was enabled 
© strengthen the hearts. of others. The 
narked characteristic of her temper was an 
ven cheerfulness ; and when grey hairs drew 
mn, and the grave became a nearer prospect, 
his cheerfulness grew even brighter than be- 
ore. Frequently when she thought no one 
neard her, she would sing to herself in the 
»verflowing of a joy which was the foretaste 
yf that state she was soon to enter on for 
Ver. 

Those who knew her best can easily under. 
ttand that it was natural for her family to 
ook forward to a gradual and pleasant close 
© such a life. But He, who knows the end 
rom the beginning, saw otherwise ; and was 
jleased to appoint her yet a long and fierce 
rial, before she was to receive the crown of 
ife, which He hath prepared for all them that 
ove Him. For many years she had been 
abject to rheumatism, which increased in 
everity until she became not only helpless, 
ut unable to lie down at all; and, with the 
xxception of a brief interval, had to spend 

1e last two years of her life confined to her 

m-chair. This, to one of such active habits, 
a close trial. She had also to bear not 
a sharp bodily pain, but deep spiritual 
aptisms. She said that her Heavenly Father 


w something in her that needed refining, 
d that she earnestly prayed for patience, 
bear all He saw meet. 


under no uneasiness: all will be well) with 
me.” 
she might be removed while asleep, if con- 
sistent with the Divine will. 
said she was afraid lest the restlessness she 
could not restrain should ‘bring dishonor on 
the profession of religion ;” and she would 
frequently apologize to her kind watchers for 
disturbing their rest by her groaning. 


seemed to have reached its culminating point. 
For twelve or fourteen hours sbe had been 
unable to keep still for more than a minute at 
a time, and while tossing to and fro, she 
asked, “O how long will this last? can it be 
much longer ?” 
“This is dying . 
At length a lull came, and she bowed her 
head forward in silence; and then she whis- 
pered, ‘Glorious! glorious! glorious!” 
what a company! ten thousand times ten 
thousand, and thousands of thousands!” Pre- 
sently she raised her head, and cried out in a 
clear triumphant voice, “They are coming! 
there they come! there they come! the horse- 
men and the chariots of fire 
Satan can do no more!” 
she again cried, “They are come! they are 
come! they are waiting for me!” and then, 


ready.” 
followed, and the vision was veiled from 


She had often expressed a hope that 


Sometimes she 


Two nights before her departure her agony 


A little later she groaned, 
and this is death.” 


“QO 


1? Tt is over! 


After another pause, 


as if answering to some one, “I shall soon be 
Another time of -silence 


her. Physical suffering succeeded, though 
her mental conflict appeared to be over. 

For two days after this she said but little, 
beyond taking an affectionate leave of her 
husband, to whom she said, “ Our union will 
be eternal;” and giving some advice to her 
children. 

On Fifth-day evening she fell into a gentle 
sleep, after twenty-four hours’ wakefulness, 
and her son and daughter believing she would 
awake refreshed by it, left ber thus a litile 
after ten at night in the care of a nurse, who 
was to call them if any change occurred. 
They were summoned at four in the morn- 
ing, as the watcher had become uneaxy from 
her continued stillness; aud her unchanged 
attitude and calm, painless features showed 
that her desire had been granted. She had 
passed away in her sleep, and was already 
numbered with those who through great trib- 
ulation had washed their robes and made them 
white in the blood of the Lamb. 


Selected. 

“ Grievous is it when we reflect how insen- 
sible we are to our smallest mercies, and how 
ungrateful for our highest blessings. A visitor 
to an Asylum, was solemnly and suddenly re- 
minded of his great sin in the latter respect. 
As he passed among the lunatics, one of them 
walked directly toward him and abruptly said. 
‘Have you ever thanked God for your reason ?” 


He uttered not another word, but darted off 


without waiting for a reply, leaving his ques- 
tion to sink deep, as well it might, into the 
mind of the visitor.” 

I leave it as an observation, that I have 
seldom, if ever, seen any stand, and arrive to 
any considerable degree of usefulness in the 
Church, whose foundation has not been deeply 
laid in afflictions and exercises ; whereby they 
are crucified with Christ, and shall therefore 


.|rise with him to glory and honor, in the pre- 


sent as well as in the future state.— Catharine 


and quizzing in a saucy, merry way. 


secrets. 


Selected. 
A SONG OF A NEST. 


There was once a nest in a hollow— 
Down in the mosses and knot-grass pressed— 
Soft and warm, and full to the brim ; 
Vetches leaned over it, purple amd dim, 
With butter-cup buds to follow. 


I pray you, hear my song of a nest, 
For it is not long; 
You shall never light in a sunnier quest 
The bushes among— 
Shall never light on a prouder sitter— 
A fairer nestful—nor ever know 
A softer sound than their tender twitter, 
That, wind-like, did come and go. 


T had a nestful, once, of my own— 
Ah, happy, happy I! 
Right dearly | loved them; but when they were 
grown, 
They spread out their wings to fly. 
Oh ! one after one they flew away, 
Far up in the heavenly blue— 
To the better country, the upper day, 
And—I wish I was going, too ! 


I pray you, what is the nest to me— 
My empty nest ? 
And what is the shore where I stood to see 
My boat sail down to the West? 
Can I call that home where I anchor yet, 
Though my good man has sailed ? 
Can I call that home where my nest was set, 
Now all its hopes have failed ? 


Nay, but the port where my sailor went, 
And the land where my nestlings be— 

There is the home where my thoughts are sent— 
The only home for me. 


a ao 


Birds in the Woods.—One cannot go far 


into the woods in any direction without ob- 
serving what a protest all the birds utter at 
first. 
of warning, and general scolding. Every bird 
has a great deal of curiosity to take a look at 
strangers. 
tall tree-tops. and afterwards begin to hop 
down to lower limbs, and, gradually descend- 
ing, come to the ground, or to low bushes. 


There are harsh screams, sharp notes 


For a time they flit about in the 


By remaining quiet an hour or two, a dozen 


or more will circle around within a few feet, 


turning their heads on one side occasionally, 
In a 
little while one may be on intimate terms with 
the very birds which protested so loudly at 
his coming. They will tell him a great many 
The leaves of his book on ornithol- 
ogy may be a quarter of a mile square, but 
what cannot be read on one day may be read 
on someother. Even an owl burrowing with 
a ground-squirrel, and both agreeing very well 
as tenants, in common with a rattlesnake, 
may suggest questions of affinity and com- 
munity which it might be inconvenient to 
answer at once. If you prefer to have some 
readings in the book of nature, you can turn 
down a leaf and go back the next day with 
the certainty that no one has lugged off the 
volume. And if your finger-mark is a tree 
250 feet high, there will be no great difficulty 
in finding the place.— W. C. Bartlett, in Over- 
land Monthly. 


Be on Time.—* I just stopped to finish what 
I was doing,’ is the perpetually recurring 
excuse for lateness at fixed appointments. It 
is no excuse at all. If we know that at cer- 
tain hours we should meet certain duties or 
engagements, other things should be brought 
to a close in good season, or they should be 
broken off. Punctuality is a form of honesty 
—tardiness, of dishonesty. “Just stopping to 
finish” your work is an injustice to others 
whom you are to meet.—Presbyterian at Work. 
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Selected. 
The Power of Meckness. 


THE FRIEND. 


Birds and Insects, 
The writer well remembers. when in his 


One of the largest Hospitalsin acity in he; quarter of the country, such a thing as the 


south of France was blessed with a directress 
or matron who was a faithful follower of the 
Lord. Her service was not a thing apart 
from her spiritual life, but a field in which 
she sought to glorif, Him whose disciple she 
was. 

She was often subjected to misapprehension 
by, and even insult from. the patients; but 
she had learnt by grace, that a meek and quiet 
spirit was of great price in the sight of Him 
who was meek and lowly of heart. 

On one occasion a patient, angry at a rule 
of the Hospital being enforced, spat in the 
matron’s face in the presence of the assem- 
bled ward; she quietly wiped her face, say- 
ing, “I have been greatly honoured to share 
the indignity offered to my bless:d Saviour.” 
The outrage was never repeated. But after- 
wards a new patient was admitted, and when 
placed in bed, the matron sent her daughter 
to remove the apparel from the room to an- 
other apartment, as no clothing was allowed 
to be retained in the sleeping-room. As the 
young girl stooped to gather the clothing 
together, the woman, enraged that it should 
be removed, bent over her, and raising one of 
her heavy sabéts (clogs) struck her violently 
and repeatedly on the back. 

Ail looked on in wonder and dismay at 
this undeserved cruelty to one who had never 
offended, feeling that this must touch the 
mother’s heart far more severely than any 
indignity offered to herself. 

The matron calmly continued her duties. 
In the evening the culprit beheld her approach 
her bed. She waited for some word of re- 
proach,—none came; for some expression of 
displeasure in her face,—none was seen. 
Christ was in His Holy Temple, and all the 
earth kept silence before him. 

Carefully she arranged the pillows, tender- 
ly she spoke to the woman while performing 
the offices of kindness which she might well 
have deputed to another. The culprit shrank 
before her; there was no sign of the remem- 
brance of this most unlovely deed. The heart 
of the harsh and violent woman melted beneath 
the power of the Holy Spirit. She watched 
and listened to the directress, as from day to 
day she ministered of the ‘good things” 
promised by her Heavenly Father; and ina 
little time the truly newborn child of God 
confessed Christ. Before leaving the Hos- 
pital she declared that the meek forgiveness 
of injury thus manifested, by one who walked 
with God, had broken her heart and prepared 
it tor the blessings awaiting her.—A. Shipton. 


It is stated that by acareful analysis it has 
been found that apples contain a larger 
amount of phosphorus, or brain food, than 
any other fruit or vegetable, and on this ac- 
count they are very important to sedentary 
men who work their brain rather than their 
muscles. Théy also contain the acids which 
are needed every day, especially for sedentary 
men, the action of whose liver is sluggish, 
to eliminate effete matter, which is retained 
in the system, produces inaction of the brain, 
and, indeed, of the whole system, causing 
jaundice, sleepiness, scurvy and troublesome 
diseases of the skin. 


A good name is rather to be ghosen than 
great riches. 


failure of a crop from insects or worms was 
unknown. We had plenty of apples, pears, 
peaches, cherries, and the smaller fruits. Now 
what is the fact? ‘he tent caterpillar, the 
canker-worm, the army-worm, the curculio 
and the borers dvvour our fruit; while grubs 
and insects destroy our corn and grain crops, 
and the grass even may in the future fail from 
the same cause. We ourselves have seen 
within the past few years patches a quarter 
of an acre in extent as bare of vegetation as 
if just ploughed, every root eaten off by a 
species of grub. Tiiis was an interesting case, 
for ax soon as the grass began to show its 
condition by withering, our friends, the crows 
and black birds (grakles), came in flocks, and 
in the course of two or three days not a grub 
could be found. Our strawberries were eaten 
off to a considerable extent by the same grub, 
and we are told by others, that they have had 
theirs ruined by this grub. Who shall say 
how long betore this important crop will 
share the fate of the plum? Could we have 
called into our aid the crows, how quick and 
effectual would have been their service! And 
why could this not be done? Is there any. 
thing preposterous in the idea? We think 
not. Birds have been taught to hunt and 
fish, and even bring home their game at the 
command of their masters ; and who has not 
seen also trained birds perform feats entirely 
out of the way of their usual habits? And 
could not the crow, the most sagacious of 
birds, be taught to perform an office which is 
in strict accordance with his instincts? The 
crow is readily tamed, and there has been one 
in this neighborhood for the past year that is 
so intelligent, and has taught himself to be 
so useful that his case goes far to prove that 
these birds may easily be trained so as to be 
of much value. This bird belonged to a gen- 
tleman whose farm is mostly cultivated as 
a fruit and garden farm, and the first idea he 
had of his usefulness, was one day when the 
crow followed him to the squash field where 
he was engaged in fighting his annual battle 
with the black and striped bugs, which render 
it some years almost impossible to raise a 
single squash. The crow watched his mas- 
ter’s proceedings with great apparent inter- 


rest, first looking out of one eye and then 


turning the other, as if to study both sides of 
the question—as is the habit of the crow-peo- 
ple—when with a single jump he pounced 
upon the bugs, and from that time took the 
whole business upon himself, turning up the 
leaves and peering under them in the most 
comical manner, devouring all the bugs, and 
in avery short time clearing the entire piece, 
and what was more, he performed the same 
office for the neighbors for some miles around, 
watching the plants for the whole season. 
What was curious in regard to this crow, he 
confined his travels to his own side of the 
street; he could not be enticed to cross on 
any account. He also appointed himself 
“perpetual sentinel” over the place, giving a 
caw of alarm when any one, man or animal, 
came near. He ruled over all the other birds 
with the exception of the king-birds, and these 
he seemed to regard with a sort of ludicrous 
fear, diving into the grass whenever attacked 
by them, which was by no means an unfre- 
quent occurrence, and cawing loudly to his 
master for protection. Within sight of my 


window, where I am now writing, a tame 
crow was reared this last season, who took 
upon himself, in a similar manner, the guar- 
dianship of his master’s garden, keeping it 
entirely clear of worms and insects. The 
bird, however, has never seemed to think 
himself competent to undertake any more 
extensive office, bnt has confined himself 
strictly to his own home. All the family of 
the Corvide (crows) are remarkably intelli- 
gent, and can be easily tamed. Some mem- 
bers of the family are diffused over all parts 
of the globe capable of producing food for 
man. ‘In some respects,” says Carpenter, 
“these birds are the most highly organized 
of the whole class.” They can digest almost 
any kind of food. - The bill, which is of itself 
a wonderful display of mechanical skill in its 
construction, and is worthy of the most care- 
ful study, is capable of seizing and tearing the 
flesh of animals, and also of picking up the 
smallest grain. The anatomical structure of 
the stomach is equally curious, and in its 
adaptation to its uses, presents to the mind 
of the most careless observer as strong evi- 
dence of the agency of an intelligent First 
Cause, as does the type-setting machine, or 
any other wonderful piece of human mech- 
anism of that of a human mechanic. The 
stomach of this family is intermediate be- 
tween the membranous kind peculiar to the 
pure flesh-eaters, and the gizzards or strongly 
muscular organs of those which feed upon 
hard vegetable substances. Their feet are 
formed for rapid walking and running, their 
wings for powerful flight. They can see from 
long or short distances. Their hearing is 
very acute, and some appear to have a strong 
sense of smell. Andas we have shown above, 
they are remarkably sagacious, and, as Car- 
penter says, ‘‘ they possess an unusual degree 
of docility, are courageous and active, and at 
the same time extremely vigilant and cautious. 
We have only space to touch upon this most 
interesting subject; it will well repay a care- 
ful and extended study. To the crows pro- 
perly so called belong the raven, the carrion 
and hooded crows, the rook, the jackdaw and 
the magpie. As will be seen, some of these 
are foreign varieties. They could, no doubt, 
be domesticated here. We have also several 
varieties of the family in this country. They 
live chiefly,” says our authority, “ upon the 
ground, and do great service in devouring 
carrion, worms, slugs and the larve of insects, 
&c., but when this fails they resort to the 
grain fields.”—ZHvening Post. 


There were many Friends who had gone 
out into extravagant furniture and apparel, 
to please and gratify a fine, nice mind, 
which, as the Lord’s Spirit led us to put 
away in the beginning, so it will never lead 
us to take them up again; and whoever 
goes into them, does so far go from the lead- 
ing of ''ruth ; and wherever I see it, the tes- 
timony of Truth arises in my heart against 
it. Truth allows liberty enough for all the 
conveniences of life, in moderation, accordin, 
to our circumstances in this world, withouw 
unnecessary and superfluous adornings, ac- 
cording to the customs and fashions of this 
world to please a vain mind.—Life of Joseph 
Pike. ] 


| 

War is an instrument entirely inefficient to- 
wards redressing wrong and multiplies inste 
of indemnifying losses.—Jefferson. — 
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“If it should please the Lord to draw my 
mul after Him, to the uttermost parts of the 
arth, and place my peace with Him in my 
bedience there, I might not expect it other- 
‘ise. And who can live without the comfort 
f His presence, that has been favored with 
2? For his presence is life to all the faithful 
nd obedient, but death and condemnation to 
uch as reject His counsel.”—7. Story. 


THE FRIEND. 


NINTH MONTH 26, 1874. 


‘Some excitement has recently been created 
1 England and this country, in scientific 
ircles, and among those who believe that the 


that sure foundation, we know not how far 
and how fatally we may full. “This is the 
condemnation that light is come into the 
world, and men loved darkness rather than 
light, because their deeds were evil.” It we in- 
dulge in anything which we feel to be at 
variance with the pure leadings of the Holy 
Spirit in our hearts, we so far turn our backs 
to the Light, and open the way for further de- 
grees of darkness and death to come over us. 
Thousands, who once knew better, have in 
this way become blinded, so as even to deny 
the Lord that bought them. 

One case comes to remembrance of a young 
man, who had been blessed with pious parents, 
who had endeavored to train him up asa con- 
sistent member of our religious Society, both 
by precept and example. Becoming actively 
engaged in business, and much interested 


yve and fear of God are the foundation of|therein, he too much neglected that inward- 


ational and individual happiness, by a recent 
ddress delivered before the British Associ- 
tion for the advancement of science. Its 
uthor, Professor Tyndall, advances fully-de- 
eloped materialistic sentiments, professing 
0 discern in mere matter, “the promise and 
otency of every form and quality of life ;” 
nd thus ignores the existence or need of any 
ontrolling ruler of the universe, so far as in 
‘is view merely scientific researches can de- 
nonstrate. 

Such doctrines are by no means new, hav- 
ng been held by some of the ancient philoso- 
yhers, and of modern times by many European 
nen of science; and it has long been known 
hat Professor Tyndall’s own opinions were 
fa sceptical character. The stir that has 
een made by their announcement in this in- 
tance is due therefore, not so much to the 
entiments, as to the circumstances. under 
vhich they were advanced—by the President 
f one of the most distinguished scientific as- 
ociations of the world, and to a body, where 
eretofore a decent respect has been shown 
9 the prevalent religious belief of the country. 
We have no fears of any permanent or ex- 
ensive injury to the cause of religion by this 
epublication of the old atheistic doctrine. 
owever subtle and ingenious the arguments 
f such men may be, the innate conviction is 
nshaken, that we are not ourselves mere col- 
sections of material atoms, acting on each 
her under the influence of certain general 
ws, suchas gravitation, &c. We feel that we 
ave an existence, and that our physical frames 
9 not constitute the whole of our being. 
his conviction is not only a sufficient, but a 
gical reply to all the arguments that can be 
rawn from mere physical research. We are 


en time, when, it is said, “ ‘Tbe world by 
isdom knew not God.” For though, as the 


im, from the creation of the world are clear. 
‘seen, being understood by the things that 
@ made, even His eternal power and God- 
vad ;” yet even in his days there were those 
9 “ became vain in their imaginations, and 
cir foolish heart was darkened.” 
tis no new conviction on our part, that 
ience to Christ, as he is revealed in our 
rts as the Light of life, is the one safe 
ding place of the Christian. If we are 
anded on that Rock, all the floods of infidel- 
, and the storms of temptation of whatever 
will beat upon us in vain. The Spirit 
Lord will lift up a standard against 
On the other hand, if we depart from 


ness of mind and habitual sense of the Divine 
presence which would have preserved him 
from the snares of the evil one; and gradually 
laid aside some of that simplicity in language, 
dress and manners, in which he had been ed- 
ucated. As he advanced in this downward 
course, he felt darkness and doubt increasing 
in his mind. He no longer experienced those 
seasons of heavenly tenderness and sweet con- 
solation, with which he had been favored in his 
more innocent days; and was tempted to 
doubt the genuineness of those impressions 
made directly on the heart of man by the 
agency of the Holy Spirit, and the kind care 
of a superintending Providence, in the affairs 
of life. In this blinded and dangerous state 
a renewed visitation of Heavenly Love was 
remarkably extended to him, in the silent 
part of a religious meeting ; and a convincing 
evidence was thus afforded that a compassion- 
ate Reedemer was operating in his soul, in love 
and pity for his benighted condition; his eyes 
were opened to see his dark state, and he was 
enabled to say with the patriarch of old, 
‘“‘ Now mine eye seeth thee, wherefore I abhor 
myself, and repent in dust and ashes.” Living 
faith was again raised in his heart, and grati- 
tude for his escape from that evil spirit, which 
ever seeketh to blind the minds of them 
which believe not. 

We sincerely desire that none of our mem- 
bers, especially our younger friends, may be 
cuught with the snares of a false philosophy. 
There is often a tendency, especially in im- 
mature minds, to seize hold of any thing new 
or startling, and profess or advocate it, from 
a desire (of which the individual |. imself may 


be scarcely conscious) to attract the notice of 


others, and obtain their admiration, as if they 


y, in this age, repeating the experience of| possessed unusual intellectual boldness, or 


were wiser than their tellows.. They do not 
know or appreciate that the real feeling to- 


postle Paul asserts, “The invisible things of/wards such is one of mingled pity and con- 


tempt. 

He who has submitted his heart to the 
gracious visitations of his Saviour. and bas 
known the feeling of condemnation for sin ; 
the godly sorrow and repentance which fol- 
low; the sweet, tendering influence which 
often, at an unexpected moment, is spread over 
the heart, causing it to rejoice in the feeling 
of Divine love ; the solemn quiet which settles 
over the mind, hushing everything into still- 
ness as in the presence of the Holy One; and 
the whole train of blessed experiences, which 
attend the sincere follower of Christ,—he has 
within him, in these things, an answer to 
every infidel suggestion. He knows that 


these feelings are not at his own control, that 
they come and go at the bidding of a higher 
power than his own ; and he regards as simply 
absurd the doctrine that they have no other 
force or meaning than the mtitual action of 
particles of matter among themselves. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrien.—Nothing has been heard from the steam- 
ship Faraday, laying the direct cable from Ireland to 
the United States, since the 9th instant, when she had 
Lo out 574 miles, and was in water over two miles 

eep. 

The differences which caused the great strike of mill 
operators at Bolton, have been referred to arbitration. 
On the 15th and 16th inst., eight hundred farm laborers 
sailed from Liverpool for Quebec. These people go to 
Canada to seek employment and homes, It is said the 
number of this class of workmen in England is need- 
lessly large, since the introduction of agricultural ma- 
chinery. 

According to the New British Factory Act, which 
goes into effect on the first of the coming year, no child 
is to be employed under nine years, and after 1875 un- 
der ten, except where he was lawfully employed be- 
fore that period. No employment is to be beyond four 
and a half hours continuously, without a meal, nor any 
work after 2°p. M., on Seventh days. After the 1st of 
Ist month, 1876, children must attend efficient schools. 

The Scotch papers report a marked improvement in 
the ship building trade of the Clyde, resulting, in a 
great measure, from the fall in the iron and coal mar- 
ket. The tonnage of vessels launched during the last 
eight months has been larger than for that period in 
any one of the five preceding years. 

Liverpool, 9th mo. 21.—Orleans cotton, 8}d; Up- 
lands, 8d. for middlings. 

In Germany 8,515,041 persons are entitled to vote for 
members of the National Legislature. It appears that 
at the last election only 5,288,203 votes were cast, and 
of these 1,564,999 were Catholics. The Democrats and 
Social Democrats cast 374,000 votes. The National lib- 
erals and Progressists numbered 2,095,591. 

The Pope peremptorily refuses to join the European 
Powers in the recognition of Spain. 

Madrid despatches state that a feeling of confidence 
and security continues to strengthen in that city. The 
military operations in the North, have not recently 
been on a large scale. The Carlists have been defeated 
in several small engagements. 

The Iberia says, that the Duke of Parma and Counts 
Caserti and Bari have had a conference with Don Car- 
los, at which it was agreed that Don Carlos should be 
the sole representative of the four Bourbon branches, 
with presumptive rights to the French throne. 

The government of Denmark has directed its Envoy 
at Berlin, to ask explanations from the German govern- 
ment in regard to the expulsion of the Danish subjects 
from Schleswig. 

At the beginning of the present year, the order of 
Jesuits numbered 9104 members. Of these 2303 live 
in France, 1527 in Italy, 1080 in England and English 
colonies, 1588 are on missions, and 2706 in the United 
States. 

Advices from Rio Janeiro state that the Emperor, in 
his speech closing the Chambers, on the 12th inst., con- 
gratulated the country on its satisfactory relations with 
foreign Powers, and declared that his government would 
endeavor to promote agriculture by the extension of the 
railway system. Most important measures would be 
presented at the next session, looking to electoral and 
educational reform, and in aid of the agricultural in- 
terest. 

The latest ramored phase of the Formosa dispute is 
that the Japanese are willing to vacate the part of the 
island occupied by them, on condition that the Chinese 
government will hold the people under subjection, and 
acknowledge that the Japanese were justiffed in taking 
possession. 

Bergen, the Bonapartist candidate for the Assembly, 
in the department Maine-et-Loire, who stood lowest on 
the polls, has withdrawn from the contest. 

President MacMahon, has been well received by the 
French, in his last tour through some of the Depart- 
ments. 

At a late meeting of the Permanent Committee, it 
was stated by the Duke Decazes, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, in answer to a question, that nothing had been 
done in regard to the withdrawal of the French man-of- 
war Orenoque, from Civita Vecchia. ‘ 

The trial of persons charged with aiding Bazaine in 
his escape, ended on the 17th inst. The Judge deliv- 
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Received from James R. Kite, Agent, O., $2, vol. 48, = ta Cd ge ose eit le we oes 
and for Thomas Llewelyn, Ezra Llewelyn, Hannah M. » Loeb M.D P 
Penrose, Patience Giffurd, Robert Milhous, Richard 1a ean 


: Applications for the Admission of Patients may | 
Penrose, Joseph King, Joseph Masters, Jesse Dewees . 
Mary Wilson, David Ball, William Masters, Jason Pen- made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board 


rose, and David Masters, $2 each, vol. 48; from James ee anhger 
Lee, Pa., $2, vol. 48; from Deborah C, Hatton, Pa., $2, 
vol. 48; from Daniel Packer, N. J., $2, vol. 48; from 
Anna Pickering, City, $2, vol. 48; from Rebecca As- 
kew, Io., per Benjamin Askew, $2, vol. 48 ; from Ma- 
ry Ann Baldwin, and John E. Baldwin, Pa., $2 each, 
vol. 48; from Jacob Reeder, Io., $2, vol. 48; from Ni- 
cholas H. Guindon, Vt., $2, vol. 48; from David Ro- 
berts, N. J., $2, vol. 48; from Thomas M. Harvey, as 
$2, vol. 48, and for Martha H. Linton and Sarah L. 
Passmore, $2 each, vol. 48; from Jno. M. Saunders, 
N. J., $2, vol. 48; from Thomas Smedley, Pa., $2, vol. 
48 ; from Joel Harlan, Pa., $2, vol. 48; from Beulah 
Embree, Pa., per Richard B. Bailey, $2, vol. 48; from 
James R. Cooper, Pa., $2, vol. 48, and for Thomas B. 
Hoopes, $2, vol. 48; from Robert Thomas, N. J., $2, 
vol. 48, and for Howard A. Mickle, $2, vol. 48; from 
John B. Balderston, Pa., $2, vol. 48, and for Edward 
Balderston, Pa., and John Deacon, N. J., $2 each, vol. 
48; from Louisa Warner, Pa., $2, vol. 48 ; from Margaret 
P. Warner, Pa., $2, vol. 48; from Joseph Rhoads, Pa., 
$2, vol. 48; from Asa Garretson, Agent, O., $2, vol. 
48, and for Dempsey Bundy, Jehu Baily, John Bundy, 
Jesse Bailey, Sarah Bundy, Joel Bailey, Elizabeth 
Bailey, Asenath Crew, Joseph Doudna. Joseph W. 
Doudna, Francis Davis, Elisha Doudna, Chalkley Daw- 
son, Joshua Dewees, John 8. Davis, Aaron Frame, 
Rachel Green, Armelia Garretson, John G. Hoyle, John 
Hall, Eli Kennard, Isaac Lightfoot, Jesse K. Livezey, 
Robert Plummer, Matilda Parker, Asa Parry, William 
Stanton, Esther Sears, Jonathan T. Scofield, Barclay 
Smith, George Tatum, John Thomasson, Catharine Wil- 
son, Dr. Ephraim Williams, and Samuel French, $2, 
each, vol. 48; from George W. Cooper, Jr., Pa. $2, vol. 
48; from Job Young, Io., $2, vol. 48; from Samuel A. 
Willits, N. J., $2, vol. 48, and for Joseph G. Evans, 
$2, vol. 48; from Isabella P, Huston, Pa., $2, vol. 48; 
from Joseph Hall, Agent, Io., for Thomas Heald, Jona- 
than Bundy, John Thomas, Joseph Armstrong, Thomas 
Crozer, Isaac Walker, Richard H. Beeson, Nathan 
Satterthwaite, Abraham Cowgill, Israel Heald, Samuel 
S. Cowgill, William H. Walker, Lindley Holloway, 
Lindley Heald, Sarah Ann Atkinson, Samuel Fawcett, 
John Oliphant, and Aaron Roberts, $2 each, vol. 48; 
for Thomas Leech and Sarah Sharpless, $4.50, each, 
vols. 47 and 48, and for Joseph W. Satterthwaite, $2, to 
No. 27, vol. 48 ; from Daniel M. Mott, O., $2, vol. 48 ; 
from Burwell Peebles, Lewis W. Bye, and Ann Smith, 
O., per Dr. Isaac Huestis, Agent, $2 each, vol. 48; front 
Lewis Forsythe, Pa., $2, vol. 48; from Benjamin D. 
Stratton, Agent, O., for Sarah 8S. Lupton, Christopher 
Allen, Benjamin H. Coppock, and Alfred Brantingham, 
$2 each, vol. 48, and for Jesse Edgerton, $2, to No. 
52, vol. 47; from Tacy Satterthwaite, Pa., per G. R. 
Chambers, $2, vol. 48; from Larkin Pennell, City, $2, 
vol. 48; from Sarah G. McCollin, City, and Margaretta 
E. Reed, Pa., $2, each vol. 48; from Ezra Wilkins, 
N. J., $2, vol. 48; from Owen Evans, Pa., $2, vol.; 48; 
from Rebecca Hibberd, Pa., $2, vol. 48; from Jonathan 
Fawcett and Asenath Raley O., per Rachel Raley, 42, 
each; vol. 48; from Henry Wood, N. J., $2, vol. 48; 
from Abner Eldridge, Io., $2, vol. 48; and for M. A. 
Fritchman, $2, to No. 19, vol. 49; from John Boadle, 
N. J., $2 vol. 48; from Edward Michener, Pa., $2, 
vol. 48; from James W. Haines, N. J., $2, vol. 48, and 
for George Haines, Jr., >2, vol. 48; from David Heston, 
Fkfd., City, $2, vol. 48; from William Pickett, O., $2, 
vol. 48; from Thomas Y. Hutton, Pa., #2, vol. 48; from 
Benjamin Hoyle, O., $2, vol. 48; from George D. Smith, 
O., $2, vol. 48 ; for Mary Maris, Pa., $2, vol. 48; from 
Samuel Morris, Pa., 42, to No. 27, vol. 49; from Ann 
Burgess, Pa., $2, vol. 48. 


ered a lengthy and explanatory judgment. He con- 
sidered that the escape by a rope was proved, but de- 
clared that Col. Villette assisted in the preparations. 
The wardens were adjudged guilty of negligence. Col- 
onel Villette and Plantin, were sentenced to six months, 
Doinau to two, and Gigoup to one month’s imprison- 
ment. The remainder of the alleged accomplices in the 
escape were acquitted. 

In France the tobacco monopoly is a source of large 
revenue to the government. The manufacture is con- 
ducted in sixteen large establishments. The returns 
from these factories show a yearly consumption of 17,- 
000,000 pounds of snuff, 1,500,000 pounds of chewing 
tobacco, 8,000,000 of segars, and 43,000,000 pounds of 
smoking tobacco. 

Unirep Srates.— When the state election occurred 
in Louisiana in 1872, the leaders of both the “ Repub- 
lican,’ and “ Liberal or Conservative” parties resorted 
to fraudulent means of obtaining power, so that it is be- 
leived no fair election took place. Kellogg the Repub- 
lican candidate for Governor, managed to get posses- 
sion, and he and his associates have been in office for 
nearly two years. The opposing party have constantly 
insisted that the Kellogg government is only an usur- 
pation, and this was especially the case in New Or- 
leans, where the discontented form, it is said, the great 
bulk of the white inhabitants. On the 14th inst., a large 
meeting was held in that city, in order to demand a 
redress of grievances, but the government refused to 
listen to their complaints. On this the malcontents, 
with an armed force numbering thousands, defeated and 
dispersed the military police of a few hundred men, 
drove Gov. Kellogg from the Capital, and installed his 
rival McEnery in office. When information of these 
acts of violence reached Washington, President Grant, 
took prompt measures for restoring the government 
which had been so long in actual control, and the Mc- 
Enery party, knowing the folly of a conflict with the 
Federal authority, promptly and quietly withdrew, and 
submitted to a power they were unable to resist. Gov. 
Kellogg resumed his official duties on the 19th inst. 

According to the Commercial and Financial Chroni- 
cle, the total receipts of cotton, in the year ending 9th 
month Ist, at the shipping ports of the United States, 
were 3,819,486 bales; exports 2,840,891 bales. The 
domestic consumption is about 1,000,000 bales. 

There were 546 interments in New York last week, 
and 321 in Philadelphia, including 131 children under 
two years. 

A fire attended with serious loss of life, occurred at 
Fall River, Mass., the 19th inst. Soon after seven 
o’clock in the morning, when all the operators, about 
700 in number, had gone to work in one of the mills, a 
fire was discovered in the factory, which spread so rap- 
idly as to create a general consternation, and cause 
many persons to jump from the windows in order to es- 
cape the flames. It appears that 23 persons, mostly 
women, were killed, 5 others are missing, and 36 wound- 
ed, some of them fatally. The loss of property is esti- 
mated between $250,000 and $300,000. 

The exhibit made by the money order division of the 
Post Office Department, for the year ending 6th mo. 
30th, 1874, shows a large increase of business. The 
amount of orders issued was $74,424,854 against $51,- 
516,216 the preceding year. 


The Markets, &c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 21st inst. New York. — American gold 1093. 
U.S. 6’s 1881, registered, 1163; do. coupon, 117%; do. 
1868, registered, 116 ; coupon, 1163; do 5 per cents. 
111}. Superfine flour, $4.40 a $5; State extra, $5.10 a 
$5.40 ; finer brands, $5.50 a g10.50. No. 2 Chicago 
spring wheat, $1.14; No. 3 do., $1.10; red western, $1.22 
a $1.24; amber $1.24 a $1.26; white Indiana, $1.35; 
Oats 65 a 67 cts. Rye,91cts. Western mixed corn, 97 
a 98 cts. Yellow, 983 cts. White $1.01 a +1.02. Phil- 
adelphia.—Cotton 16} a 17} ets. for middling uplands 
and New Orleans. Superfine flour, $3.50 a $4.00; ex- 
tras, $4a $4.50; finer brands, $5.00 a $8.75. Red wheat 
$1.22 a $1.25; amber $1.25 a $1.28; white $1.38 a 
$1.40. Rye 96 cts. Yellow and mixed corn, 98 a $1.00. 
Oats, 64. 67 cts. Smoked hams, 15 a16 cts. Lard 15 
cts. Clover seed 10} allcts. About 2000 beef cattle 
sold at 6 a 7} cts. per lb. gross, for fair to good, and 
common 33 a 53 cts. Sheep sold at 44 a 5% cts. per lb. 
gross, and hogs at $11.50 a $12.00 per 100 Ib. net. for 
corn fed. Chicago.—No. 1 Spring wheat, $1.03; No. 2 
do. 98 cts.; No. 3 do. 91 cts. No. 2 mixed corn, 823 
cts. No. 2 oats, 523 cts. No. 2 rye, 91 cts. Spring 
barley 1.15. Lard $11.70 per 100 lb. net. Lowisville. 
—White wheat, $1.05; red, 90 cts. Corn 83 a 85 cts. 
Oats, 55 a 56 cts. Lard 163 ects. Cincinnati — White 
wheat 41.15 a $1.20; red $1.05. Corn, 83 a 86 cts. 
Oats, $48 a 55 cts. Lard 13%. 


WANTED. ; 

A suitable Friend to take the position of Writir 
Teacher and Assistant Governor at Westtown Boardit 
School—for next Session. Apply to 

Charles Evans, 702 Race street, Philadelphia, 
Clarkson Sheppard, Greenwich, New Jersey, 
Joseph Walton, Moorestown, New Jersey. 


The Stated Annual Meeting of Haverford Scho 
Association, will be held on 2ad day, 10th month 12t 
1874, at 3 o’clock, P. M., in the Committee room of Ar 
Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia. 

Pitre C. Garrett, Secretary. 


—_—— 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 

A Stated Meeting of the Committee having char 
of the Boarding School at Westtown, will be held 
Philadelphia, on Sixth-day, Tenth month 2nd, at 
P.M. > 
The Committees on Instruction and Admission w 
meet at 10 A.M., of the same day. 

The Visiting Committee, appointed to attend t 
Examination at the School, meet there on Second-d 
evening, 9th mo. 28th. | 

For the accommodation of this Committee, conveys 
ces will be at the Street Road Station on the 28 
inst., to meet the trains that leave Philadelphia at 2. 


and 4.45 P.M. 
SamuEL Morris, 
Philada. 9th mo. 18th, 1874. 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S RELIEF ASSOCIA 
= TION: 


The Executive Board are about to re-open the Scho! 
in North Carolina and Virginia, and have immedi: 
need for funds. We have strictly limited the numt 
of Teachers to that of last year, but will need contrik 
tions fully equal to those of 1873. The cost of trai 
porting teachers, and of needful supplies for openi 
schools, is large, and must be met at the outset. © 
Treasury is exhausted. We have no new source 
interest upon which to base an appeal for the libe 
aid of Friends. These people still need uplifting, a 
past efforts have been much blessed. “ Freely ye he 
received, freely give.” On behalf of the Board. 

James E. Rhoads, President 
Thos. K. Brown, Secretary. 
Contributions may be sent to Richard Cadbu 
Treasurer, No. 108 S. Fourth Street, Philada. 
Philadelphia, Ninth mo., 1874. 


MARRIED, at Friends’ Meeting House, in Smyr 
N. Y., on the 9th of Ninth month, 1874, Curth 
RockKwELt, of Westmoreland, Oneida county, N. 
to CaRoLINE 8. Knows, daughter of Benjan 
Knowles, of the former place. PY 


D1ep, on the 19th ult., at the residence of David 
berts, near Moorestown, N.J., Laura H. Page, in 
20th year of her age, a member of Chester Mont 
Meeting, N. J. With thankfulness we acknowled 
that through redeeming love and merey, she was 
ed with an assurance that her sins were forgiven. 
could rejoice in the prospect of a happy immortal 

——,, on the 17th of Seventh month, 1874, Exiza 
Lex, widow of the late Samuel Lee, in the 86th ye 
her age, a member of Exeter Monthly Meeting, Ps 
, on the morning of the 19th of 8th month, 
at her residence near Tuckerton, N: J., PHEE 
widow of the late Willits Parker, an esteemed m 
of Little Egg Harbor Monthly Meeting, in 
year of her age. Her friends have the consoling 
that through the mercy of her Saviour, she has ¢ 
her heavenly rest. 

——, on the 9th of 8th month, 1874, THoma 
TROTTER, in the 59th year of his age, a member ¢ 
Western District Monthly Meeting. a 
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Remittances received after Fourth-day morning will not 
appear in the Receipts wntil the following week. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Winter Session commences on Second day, the 
2nd of Eleventh month, Parents and others intending 
to send pupils will please make early application to 
BENJAMIN W. Passmore, Sup’t, (Address Street Road 
P. O., Chester Co., Pa.,) or to 

CHARLES J. ALLEN, Treasurer, 
No. 304 Arch Street, Philada. 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, _ 
No. 422 Walnut Street. 


/ 


